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The Conſideration of his Countrymen, 


By GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS. 


& Whoever can make two ears of corn, or two blades of graſs to grow 
ce upon a ſpot of ground where only one grew before, will deſerve 


„ better of mankind, and do more eſſential ſervice to his hn | 


5 than the whole race of politicians put together.“ 
9 5 GULLIVER'S TRAVELS» 


Hoc opus, hoc ſtudium parvi properemus & ampli, 


Si patriæ volumus, ſi nobis vivere cari. Fon. 
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1 > For ENRICHING the uns 
Z Principality of WALES. 
5 Turn to the; arts, the nſeful Fleafing arts 
0 Of cultivation; and thoſe fields improve | 
3 Your erring fathers have left too long deſpis d. 
: Leave not to. ignorance and low-bred hinds, 
: That nobleſt ſcience, which in antient time 
The minds of ſages and of kings employ'd, 
Sollicitous to learn the ways of God, # 
And read his works in agriculture's ſchool. 
PuBLic VII TVE, a Poem, By Mr, Dops LE. 
HAT the lil of every nation 
is proportionable to the * number 
and induſtry of its inhabitants, is 
a truth that will admit of no diſpute. What- 
ever therefore contributes towards increaſing 
the number of individuals in any country, 
| and 
* Sir WiLL1am TTL, in his obſervations upon the United 
mig has proved to a degree of demonſtration, that the 
© ground of trade cannot be deduced from havens, or native com- 
| c W 


6 


M 11. 


Aud 9 a tendeilcy to duichtn their induſtry, 
muſt add to the wealth and 9 722 of that 


country. 


Taz following. ſcheme is calculated to 
promote theſe ends in the principality of 
Wales. If the natives of that country will 
diveſt themſelves of prejudice and conſider 
it with attention; ; it is hoped the reaſonable- 
neſs and propriety of theſe propoſals will ap- 
pear, and fufficiently recommend them to 
their approbation. . To ſee a better plan 
would be the greateſt ſatisfaction to me: 
but to ſee, even this adopted and happily 
executed would give me uncommon plea- 
ſure. 


ar the en of Wales can juſtly 


boaſt of many of thoſe advantages, which 
are 


© modities; but from the nümber, induſtry, and parſimony of the 


inhabitants. But if a country, ſuch as that of the United Ne- 
therlands, which has neither native commodities, commedious 


Havens, a wholeſome air, nor good water, has been raiſed to an in- 


credible pitch of power and greatneſs, by the number and diligence 
of its people; to what height of majeſty and grandeur might not 


| the inhabitants of Wales arrive, who car: juſtly boaſt of the fineft 


havens, and all the deſirable native commodities, were they to exert 


the ſame degrees of induſtry and parfimony, that have rendered thoſe 
oN - Ds Tas ZD STATES rich, formidable, and mighty? 


4621 

are thought to contribute towards rendering 
the people o of any country numerous, no one 
will doubt who, conſiders. that our liberties 
and properties are ſecured ; 3 that all ſects and | 
parties are tolerated i in the free exerciſe of re- 
ligion, according to their reſpective opinions 
and manner of worſhip ; that our ſituation i is 
preferable, to that of moſt, if not all other 
countries; 3. that Milford is one of the fineſt 
havens i in the world; J that we, have a great 
number of other ery, convenient ports; z and 
that we abound in thoſe native productions, 
which are juſtly reckoned the ſtaple commo- 
dities of ſeveral countries in which trade and 
commerce flouriſh, | 


Ir we were nicely to inquire why the na- | 
tives withdraw themſelves from a country 
that can boaſt of theſe adyantages, and why 
this country is ſo thinly inhabited, ſome of 
the chief reaſons would appear to be 4 ſear- 
city of moſt of the yok * li ife, and; tbe 
want of domeſtic induftry. „ 
Now whatever country abounds in the 


neceſſaries of . muſt alſo abound in the 
—— lower . 
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wer iats N peop 51. F wherever the ne- 
ceffaries of. 195 are cheap eſt, "thither all forts 


x People, but more are the induf- 
r10us, will fefore, ” But the neceffaries of 
life, if the directions laid down it in theſe pa- 
pers a are followed, will be cheaper i in Wales 


than 1 in any other Part of His majeſty! $ dotni- 


+ FF %C{7 


*** of $ 


nions. | An inducement. this, not only to 


2 


Keep our - countfyriien” at homes but likewiſe 


to. invite and bring over others to ſettle 


«I amongſt us. The numbers, who annually 


withdraw * themſelves from us, and ſpend 


| the remainder of their days! in London, Briſ- 


tol, Liverpool, Chefter, and othier parts of 
England, are incredibly great, and the an- 
nual loſs of their labour amounts, | upon a 
moderate calculation, to 24,7 Gol.” But theſe 
natives, if they could advantageouſly, would 


gladly be employed in their own country. 


In this caſe they would marry, increaſe and 
multiply . and the coming over of Engliſh, 
Iriſh, & c. would make, probably, no in- 
conſiderable addition to the number of our 


inhabitants. Our! improvements would then 


» / 
rt v7 


become | 


W 1 ———— nion ullus aratro R 
Dignus honos : ſqualent abductis arva colonis. VIER G A1. 


deterne the cabjac of admiration, would raiſe 
the world into a fit of wonder; and what was 
once faid, upon a different oceafion, might 
with ftri& propriety be applied to us—Ste 
bow the Britons fourifh ! | 


As the means of producing this 4ektabl 
abundance, I take the liberty of laying be- 
fore my countrymen, 


HA METHOD for improving thery 
N 


— Non 5 eſt ars, fed etiam neceſſarla ac magna; 
cen eſt ſcientia, quæ docet quæ fint in quoquo agro ſe- 
runda ae faciunda, ebe terra maxumos perpetuo 
reddat fraftus. N val | 


AND, upon 4. medium, is let in tro 
of the molt fertile counties in Wales, 
at * three ſhillings an acte; If it appeats that 


1§˙0 


- 


| * Brhides the fertility of theſe counties; they afford alt the meat 
of improvement that have been applied in the Englith W 
vherein theſe improvements have been made: | 
It may, probably, be objected to this eſtiniate, that we have Lins 
dear large towns, which let at * 12, 15, nay 208. an acre ; and 


n | 


110 


this was the cafe, not above thirty years ſince, 
in any of the counties of England, where at 
preſent the land, upon an average, is let at 
ten ſhillings ; an Acre z. it will not be unreaſon- 
able to ſuppoſe, as like cauſes. are productive 
of like effects, that the ſame improvements 
may be made in W ales, provided our land- 
lords and farmers will purſue, the methods 
here recommended, which are uſed, with! in 
credible ſucceſs, in ſome parts of England. 


War is here aſſerted, with regard . 


the improvement of lands in England, is 
matter of fact; apainſt which there is no 
diſputing. But if any one of lefs experience 


doubts the truth of it, let him appeal to any 


of thoſe gentlemen of our country, who are 
competent Judges in theſe matters, and he 
will be abundantly convinced. 


Tux principal means, recommended in 
theſe ſheets, for improving eſtates in Wales, 


conſequently that lands in general ſhould be laid higher. Though 
the premiſes are granted, yet ſuch a conſequence is by no means de- 
ducible from them ; for the quantity of land let at thoſe high rates 
18 very inconiidenble; whereas the number of acres let at 28. 6d. 

28. 18. 6d. 18. 6d, and under that are incredible : ſo that I am per- 
ſuaded I ſhould have been nigher the truth, if I had laid the lands 
of the whole principality at half a crown an acre, 


and 


111 J 
and enriching the inhabitants, are the follow- 
ing Claying and marling, — turnep- ſowing, — 
fattening of cattle, —and the Joanne * clover 
and rye- graſs ſeeds. TY: | 


WuEkRE lch lands are abe or fandy 

to produce good crops, it wilt be proper to 

give them a coat of clay of the yellow or 

blue kind, which is the beſt, though the 

brown or dark fort. will do. On the other 

hand, where they are too heavy, cold ot 

moiſt, they may be covered with a brown 

or white marl. Forty or fifty loads an ace 

are ſufficient for ſome ſorts of lands: for 

others, ſixty or ſeventy will be found neteſ- 5 

fary ; - but, upon a medium, the quantity 

* be laid at fixry ® cart loads an acre.” i” 
B 2 LS Gar, AT 


As this method of i improving is attended with a conſiderable 
expemee, it has been, and ſtill continues to be, a rule with many 
landlords to grant their tenants a leaſe of their reſpective farms, for 
the term of twenty-one years; and, to encourage them, ſome land- 
lords engage to pay for the digging, tilling, and ſpreading the quan- 
tity of clay or marl neceſſary for a certain number of acres, annual- 
ly, for the ſpace of ten or twelve years. Where the tenants are 
neceſſitous, tis certainly adviſeable to cloſe witk ſuch a propoſal; by 
which, kowever, though productive of a preſent expence to the 
landlord, he is always the greateſt gainer. But yet, ſuch are the 
advantages ariſing from it to the tenant, that I could with the land- 
Owners in Wales would aſſiſt their tenants in the ſame manner: for 
under 


142 


Carat e are ako i improvements to be made, 
In all forts of lands, by this 5 article F 
clay ing and marling. | 


1, THERE are, — three ſorts of lands 
where, theſe methods will be found uncom- 
monly ſucceſsful, viz. Oi bath ground —landt 
thet haue heen impoveriſned, and quite worn ug 
with continual plowing, producing mare weeds 
than corn, and ld paſture ground, whoſe ſur- 
face is rendered uneven by ant-hills, or is covered 
auer with beggariy moſs. 


Bor the advantages ariſing from this me- 
thod are moſt remarkable in old heath-ground, 
or that which has laid waſte for a great num- 
ber. of years, and perhaps has never been 
ploughed at all, nor of any other uſe but 


ö under theſe circumſtances, tenants, who have been induſtrjous an 
of approved fidelity, by the time their leaſes have been expired, 
| thoſe who have begun with 3 or 400 pounds, haye often been found 
to be worth ſo many thouſands, and ſometimes 10, 12, or 15,000 
pounds. That the value of eſtates ſhould be raiſed, in the propor- 
tion above. mentioned, (rid. p. S.) when the tenant, at the ſame 
time, thus gets eſtates, is almoſt incredible, eſpecially if we conſider 
that hundreds of theſe farce were uncultivated and overgrown with 
fern, c. 
Neglectis vrenda flix innaſcitur agris. Hop. 


as 


1533 
as ſheep's walk or warren. This kind of 
ground, in general, of all others, will pro- 
duce the greateſt crops, and anſwer the charge 
of claying and . beſt. 


THE ag to be taken With oh fort 
of ground is, To plough i it up in winter, by 
reaſon of the moiſture, of that feafon, and 
that the flag or ſurface may have time to rot, 
during the time of claying or marling, 
before it be ſown either with turneps at 
Midſummer, or with wheat or rye at Mi- 
chaelmas. It ſhould be ploughed and well 
harrowed four times before it is ſown with 
turneps, and clayed or marled after the firſt 
or third ploughing, or before it is ploughed 
at all, juſt as it ſhall be moſt convenient for 
the farmer. Either method may be choſen. 
But if the land be clayed after the firſt plough- 
ing, the clay and mould will i incorporate the 
better, by means of the frequent ploughings 
that are to ſucceed, and be more likely to 
produce a good crop. 
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"ys turneps ſhould be ſown about . Mid- 
fummer upon lands thus managed, they 


may generally without I tath or dung: but 


if wheat or rye about Michaelmas, then it 
will be proper either to fold ſheep one night 


18 


on every part of the ground, or to carry on 


10% 12, or 15 cart-loads of dung on every 


acre; J this with about 60 loads of clay or 
marl, drawn by four or five able horſes, will 
ſeldom or never fail to produce extraordinary 
crops; and the land, which before, Perhaps, 
has not been worth ſixpence an acre, by this 
method, will be made worth ten or twelve 
fillings. 


rk turneps are the firſt crop of this 
new-made land, they are to be fed off by 
ſheep, or cows and oxen, or by both kinds 
of ſtock, whoſe treading more intimately 


mixes the clay with the natural ſoil, and ſe⸗ 


parates its particles in ſuch a manner, as to 


*The propereſt times for ſowing all forts of grain are as fol- 


los; rye in September; wheat in October; oats and peas in 
March; barley in the beginning of April. 


7 Tath is the dung and urine of ſheep, &c. 
give 


a 252 


1 

give a more eaſy entrance for the tender 
fibres of the corn to extract its virtue. Be- 
ſides this, and which is of great conſequence, 
the.tath- or dung and urine of bullocks, but 
eſpecially of ſheep, abounds with a ſaline and 
ſaponaceous quality of experienced ſervice, . 
and well known to contribute much towards 
vegetation : ſo that the barley-crop, which 
ſhould always ſucceed the turneps upon land 
thus ordered, may be ſown with the greateſt 
aſſurance of ſucceſs. Ten or twelve * combs 
an acre have been produced by this manner 
of improving land, of no more value, in an 
unimproved ſtate, than what. was, mentioned 
above.—An increaſe highly ſufficient to an- 
ſwer the owner's or the farmer's charge; an 
increaſe that redounds to the reputation, as 
well as profit, of all the huſbandmen who 
practiſe this method; and which cannot but 
afford great encouragement to others to try 
the ſame. 


TRE ground ſhould be ploughed three 
times for barley after turneps ; i. e. twice 


* A comb is equal to four buſhels, or what goes in Wales by the 
name of tel, 


| ploughed 


| 116 ä 
plotighed and hartbwed to make it clean and 
ght; and then the barley fown and turned 
in with the plough. Three or four days af- 
tetwards, the fame ground ſhould be fown 
with clover, about ten pounds an acre, and 
barrowed once over with light harrows ; or, 
which delt fuits this fort of land of which 1 
am ſpeaking, being for the moſt part of a 
light nature, about ſeven or eight pounds 
of clover-ſced with a peck of black and white 
nonfuch, or what is commonly called rye- 
_ graſs. Either of theſe helps to thicken the 
fer, makes the clover, which alone is not ſo 
+ fafe, a rich and more wholeſome paſture 
for cattle, and comes on ſomewhat earlier in 
the ſpring than clover alone. If the ground 
be of a Riff and deep ſoil, clover alone is 
ſufficient, becauſe the roots ſtrike deep and 
delight in a foil of that ſort. Two good 
crops of clover may be had in one ſeaſon; 
or if it ſhould be fed, it affords great plenty 
of graſs, far exceeding the beſt old paſta re- 
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* Sonie judicious farnters ſo ten or twelve pounds 


— ow tec, Whia firſt purts clover in'the foring, 
ate ſubject to burſt, 


| land. 
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land. Wheat ſhould generally be ſown after 
clover, and it will commonly produce crops 
of equal goodneſs to thoſe upih ground tlig- 
roughly Tummer-tilled.” The clover-Latid 
ſhould be covered with dung, and tbat rurnu- 
ed in with the plough, tlie wheat” ſown 
above, and harrowed twice over. If 'ry6- 
graſs be mixed with the clover, che land 
ſhould be ploughed twice, before the wheat 
is ſown, in order to kill the rye-graſs roots 
otherwiſe they are apt to grow up with this 
heat, and injure the crop. After Wheat, 
turneps ſnould ſucceed ne and fo-on * 
continual round. wa IL 


Tas is le belt and moſt approved me- 
thod of farming, —a method which ſeldom 
fails of producing good crops, and never 
balks the expettation of the farmer. There 
are, indeed, other methods in practice, ſuch 
as taking a crop of peas or oats after barley : 
but this cannot be done without impoveriſh- 
ing the land, and giving an opportunity for 
many weeds to eng up, and W it 
very foul. 
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* "I HAVE <> 4 ede af the 1 
3 claying or . marling . old. heath-ground, 
ſuch as has been almoſt uſeleſs, and has ne- 
ver, or however not for a long time, been 


ploughed. Inſtead of brakes, furz, or ling, 


vou may have the firſt year a crop of turneps 
Worth 30 or 40 ſhillings an acre; the next 
barley worth 30 ſhillings or three pounds, 
then clover, or clover and rye-graſs worth 
two. guineas an acre; and a crop of wheat 
worth four or five pounds. Very great ad- 


vantages indeed and although claying or 


marling be a conſiderable expence, amount- 
ing to 25 or 30 ſhillings an acre, yet that 


charge is anſwered and repaid, even in the 

firſt crop; but more abundantly afterwards, 
ſuch ground producing good crops for 
twenty years ſucceſſively, the virtue of clay 
being known to laſt ſo long. Such are 
the benefits of claying old heath- ground, 
: which has not, for time immemorial, been 
ploughed. 


Ve RY ſimilar, though not quite equal, 
are the advantages of claying lands which 


7 | have 


— 


, 
have been impoveriſhed, and quite worn out 
with continual Feu Producing more 
weeds than corn. F 


I'Ts effects lint conſpicuous the firſt 
year. The crop is incredibly better; and 
the growth of weeds, ſo common and detri- 
mental to poor land, is checked. This ſort” 
of land will be beſt clayed immediately after” 
harveſt, that the clay may be expoſed to the 
winter's froſt, which will make it ſufficiently 
tender and mellow, and diſpoſe it to mix 
better with the natural ſoil. —Or it may be 
clayed as early in the ſpring or ſummer, as 
the farmer's convenience will admit, with 
this caution only, that it be done early 
enough for ploughing the land three or four 
times before the turneps are ſown. If theſe 
turneps are houghed once or twice over, the 
weeds are ſo checked as never to appear in 
like manner after. So that ſowing turneps 
for the firſt crop after claying is certainly the 
moſt prudent method : for then the barley 
that follows will be clean, and the land in 


right order to receive clover and rye-graſs 
> ſeeds 
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| ſeeds, with which it ſhould be laid down for. 


a year or two; and. then it will riſe fit for 
wheat: for it is an indiſputable maxim, that 


if land be laid down foul, it will be found ſo, 


when it comes, n to be ploughed. 
5 

iT 0 nh up old. paſture-ground, when. 
its ſurface is rendered uneven, by ant-hills, 


or is covered with a beggarly moſs, is a moſt 


excellent method. It ſhould be ſown with 


White peas or oats the latter end of February, 


or the beginning of March, or about Lady- 


day, if it be a cold or wet ſoil. If theſe 
take, and prove a good crop, a ſtop is there- 


by put to the growth of all pernicious weeds, 


the land is mellowed, and becomes fit for 
wheat the Michaelmas following. As ſoon 


as. the crop is off, whether peas or oats, the 


land ſhould be ploughed, that the grain 
which is ſcattered i in the time of harveſt may 


have time to ſpring before the wheat i is ſown, 


elſe. they grow together, and ; are injurious to 


each other. fs 
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n how tumepe oh barle '5 
and if the ground be deſigned for _—_ 
continually afterwards, hay or natural graſs- 
ſeeds are proper to be ſown in a larger 
proportion than was mentioned above 1 2 
But beeauſe theſe are often mixed with ſeeds: 
of a different kind, neither good in their na- 
ture nor eaſily diſtinguiſhed, it may be as 
well to ſow clover- ſeed together with black. 
and white non - ſuch and white ſuckling, 
which make a moſt delicious feed, and ever 
remain better than what the old land pro- 
duced before. 


Tzxst four crops of peas or oats, wheat, 
turneps, and barley are all produced with-- 
out tath or dung, the ground greatly im- 
proved, the ſurface of it made level and. 
beautiful, and the ſucceeding paſture more 
in quantity, and better in quality. This 


*The roller is a very uſeful implement · in break ing the-clods of 
{tiff and heavy lands when firſt ploughed after a crop of turneps; it 


is frequently uſed upon wheat in Wo and always upon lands 
laid down with graſs ſeeds. 


+ Two buſhels an acre at leaſt, 
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1221 
method conſequently recommends itſelf to 
the inhabitants of that principality for whoſe 


en n obſervations were made. 


Tus leaſes, ed even in counties 
where farming is well underſtood, generally 
prohibit the breaking up of this fort of 
ground, under the penalty of five pounds an 
adre: but T think without reafon ; for there 


are many thouſands of acres capable of im- 


provement by this method, of being rendered 
more beautiful to the eye, and much more 
beneficial both to the landlords and the 
tenants. 


Tux land by this means would let for 
more; and it would be a more equal way of 


Ne OTE. 1 may not be improper to W that to mow with 
the ſcythe all ſorts of grain (wheat excepted) is by far the moſt ex- 
peditious, and, conſequently, the leaſt expenſive method; barley or 
oats ſhould be in ſwathes four or five days, and then be Ke, with 
forks and carried, and the. ſcattered remains raked up with a drag- 
rake; of which, and the method of uſing it, take the following 
deſcription: The head is about ſeven feet long, the teeth five 
inches, and two inches and a half aſunder; it is drawn. by a man 
with a leathern ſtrap over his ſhoulders, who begins at one corner 
of the field dragging acroſs till the teeth are full, and then diſen- 
gages the rake, and ſo continues till he has croffed the field; then 
returns in the ſame manner, always leaving the corn in a "Sig that 
it N bet more eaſily gathered and carried away, 


. | managing 


managing it; becaule it LR? give other 
parts of the ground, which have been conti- 
nually under the plow, time to reſt and re- 
cover their ftrength and Fane quality. 


2 1 


964 {53 4 1829 7 1 


1 1 * however, be cd in, rela- 
tion to old paſture-land, that. if it be not. ſuf- 
ficiently dry, it will never quit the coſt to 
break it up. There are large parcels of this 
ſort in moſt counties, where clay, or brick- 
_ earth, lies. ſo. exceedingly . near the ſurface, 
that there is. ſcarce mould enough, to be raiſed 
for the nouriſhment of corn; beſides i its roots 
are ſo ſoaked in wet, becauſe the water can- 
not ſink through clay, that it, in a great 
meaſure, periſhes. This * ſort of ground, 
for theſe xeaſons, produces the leaſt graſs, 
and is the lateſt of any in the ſpring before 
it is fir for feed. FCC 


BE TORE 1 proceed to the other parti- 
culars, it will be proper, to take notice of 


+I 
- 


* It would be a good methas in this caſe, to keep the ditches 
GY deep, provided there be a fall for the water, 


the 


— 


x6) 
the T Wheel. -plow, which, according to the 
1 8 opinion of many very good Judges, is greatly 
—_— ' 7 preferable to all other ſorts; but, if I am not 
miſtaken, the foot-plow is equally ſervice- 
able with regard to expedition and a neat 
manner. Each of them, however, is drawn 
by two horſes a-breaft, which is, by experi- 
ence, that ſafeſt guide, found, in many coun= 
370 ties, to be a power. ſufficient to break up the 
108 | heavieſt land; which may ſerve to ſhew the 
1 if inexpediency of teams of oxen; and the ne- 
[| - ceſſity of laying that abſurd method aſide. 
F | One man, with two horſes, can plough twice 
#18 | the ground, in the ſame ſpace of time that a 
man, who muſt have a boy to drive the oxen; 
ran with a horſe and two yokes of oxen. 
The expence of keeping two horſes is conſi- 
derably lefs than that of keeping four oxen 
and a horſe ; and the horſe ſubſtituted in the 


room of the oxen may be ſerviceable upon 
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9 + Dicendutn & quæ ſint dutis agreſtibus arma ; 
eis ſine nec potuere ſeri, nec ſurgere meſſes, 
Vomis, & inflexi primum grave robur aratri, 
BY | Omnia que multo ante memor proviſa repones, 
9 [1 Si te digna manet divini gloria ruris. VII G. 


[ 25 } 


à variety of other occaſions. To theſe ad- 
vantages may be added that of my a boy* 3 


_ and his board: 


In Wande up the e tlie firſt time 


after it has been clayed or marled, too great 


a depth ſhould carefully be avoided : between 
four and fix inches is a fufficient depth; but 
a greater than fix ſhould hever be taken. 


Lu us now conſider the culture of ground 
for turneps. A looſe, ſandy foil is the 
propereſt for them: but where it happens 
to be a denſe; heavy one, the parts may 
be ſeparated; and the ſoil rendered lighter, 
by the laying on of ſand, according to the 
practice of many farmers, who ate fituated 
on the ſea-ſhore. If the land is light, it 
muſt have three earths ; but, if heavy, f four. 

| D The 


* Solum utre & ſolutum res utraq; (ſpeaking of tapes and tur- 
neps) deſiderat, nec denſa naſcitur humo. Colum. 199. 


+ Subactum ſolum pluribus iterationibus cate vel raftri, &c, id. 


Nor. It is a certain and juſt obſervation, that turneps thrive 
beſt in a looſe and light ſoil; for which reaſon when ſtiff lands, ſoon 
after the appearance of the turnepe, have received heavy rains, and 


are, as it were, baked by the heat of the ſun, it is highly proper to 
draw 
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The firſt earth, in general, ſhould be given 
in March, though ſome plough it before 


1 Chriſtmas ; the ſecond after barley- ſowing is 
if over; the third a fortnight after; and the 
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fourth a fortnight after that, Turnep- ſeed in 
ground that is remarkably dry may be ſown 
in the middle of May“; though in fome 
places it is the general rule to ſow them from 
the 4th of June to the 27th, and even to the 
| 1 firſt or ſecond week in July ; but thoſe ſown 
[ll fromthe 14th to the 25th are thought to do 
„ the beſt 4 
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1 | bl requires 4 + good deal of _— to ſow. $ 


Fare a Tight harrow over them to looſen the earth ; but this ſhould 
never be done when they are larger than walnuts, Thoſe who never 
faw this practice may imagine that it myſt injure or eradicate tho 
preatch part of them; but not one in 500 is hurt by it. 
f the turneps ate intended to be eaten about Michaelmas 1 
etherwiſe they will not ſtand the winter, eſpecially if it be fevere. 
+ 0.8. ” 
§ As farmers' ſervants and day- labourers have not been uſed to 
ſo and hough turneps, it will be proper for three or four gentle- 
men, for the benefit of their tenants, to hire a journeyman gardener 
for nine or ten weeks; and if he makes it his buſineſs te direct 
one farmer ene half day, and another another, the myſtery will be 
revealed to half a county, by the means of one man, in one ſeaſgn. 
Though Icannot help thinking but I have been ſufficiently clear and 
explicit upon this, as well as every other particular, to ſuperſede the 
ee of any ſuch aſliſtance. 


perſon 


(#1 . 
perſon will ſow a whole acre with a pint ; 
whereas a perſon not uſed to this bufineſs 
will hardly make a quart or three pints do. 


Tur houghing of turneps. requires a parti - 
eular confideration. It is a rule in all parts 
where the method here recommended pre- 
vails, to have a hoe; whoſe helve, handle, 
of ſhaft is three feet and a half or four feet 
long, and whoſe head is from nine to eleven 
inches broad, and four, or not more than 
four inches and a half deep; and the diſ- 
tance of che turneps left for a crop, one from 
another every way; ſhould be fourteen” or 
fifteen inches. Turneps ſhould be houghed 
twice; the firſt time a month” or five weeks 
after they are ſown; and the ſecond" time 
about a fortnight Þ after wards. Though the 
expence of thus houghing them twice is not 
leſs in ſome places than five, ſix, of ſcven 

* A pint and a half of new, and a'quatt' ar three plats of old 
ſeed, are the proper quantities. 5 [ty 
+ But there can be no exact limitation of time, ſeaſons being ry 
various: this, therefore, muſt be left to tlie prudent farmer's diſc" 
cretion, who will neither begin to hough while the plants are toe 
ſmall and tender, not delay it "till they are become too large, and 
have begun to injure one another. | 
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[28] 
 hillings an acre yet the inconſiderable prime 
coſt of the ſeed, and the goodneſs and great 
value of the crops make very ample amends 
for this great expence. People who have 
attempted in ſeveral parts of this kingdom 
the propagation of turneps, have deſpiſed 
the directions given them about houghing, 
probably, on account of the great expence 
of it; and their endeavours, conſequently, 
have neyer been attended with ſucceſs. But 
if turneps are ſuffered to grow up without 
houghing, they are perfectly choaked by 
weeds; are, generally, ſown ſo thick that 
they hinder each other's growth, and can 
never be of any ſize: whereas if they are 
houghed in the manner here directed, the 
following conſequences muſt flow from it: 
The ground will be cleared of weeds, ren- 
dered more looſe and open, will be greatly en- 
riched and meliorated; and the apple of one 
turnep will be larger, more juicy, and in 
every reſpect preferable to the apples of 
twenty turneps that are never houghed. If 
therefore any of the perſons, for whoſe ſer- 
vice theſe papers axe drawn up, ſhould en- 


courage the growth of turneps, let them care- 
fully 


=_— 


( 29 ] 

fully obſerve the directions here given about 
koughing, otherwiſe their expectations, how 
ſanguine ſoever, will infallibly be diſappoint - 
ed; but if they follow this advice, their 
ground will be like a well- eultivated garden 
with regard to freedom from weeds and rich- — 
neſs of ſoil ; they will have fine feed in the | 
depth of winter when there is no graſs, and 
when hay is frequently very ſcarce : and this, 


| 
| 
þ 
| 


an food, I mean turneps, is preferable to both; | 
E for it keeps the bodies of beaſts cool, and 
_—  fattens them jneredibly, mueh faſter than the 242 
5 fineſt hay: it will, however, be very proper | 
7 to give them a little hay every night and | 
: c morning, when the weather is very inclement | 


and ſevere; but, in general, turneps and 
ſtraw are ſufficient. If the crops of turneps 
are in low, moiſt ground, it will be the beſt 
way to pull them up, and feed the bullocks 
with them in ſome dry cloſe that is conti- 
guous; but when they are in hilly, dry, light 
grounds, the beſt way will be to detach and 
fence a part of the encloſure with hurdles, 
and to turn the ſtock that is making up for 
market into that ſeparated part; and when 
they have fed upon the turneps in this ſpot a 

7 | ſufficient 


[ 39] 
continued till the whole cloſe is fed off. If 
this direction ĩs not obſerved. a ſmall quan- 
tity of ſtock will tread and deſtroy” # large 
tract of turneps in a day or two, and will be 
perfectly cloyed with them; whereas if they 
are permitted to eat of but a ſmall portion at 
a time; every ſpot even of the fame field be- 
comes a freſh” courſe, and will be a fort of 
het to them. The reaſon why turneps are 
tobe pulled up in a ſtiff, heavy ſoil, and fed 
in ſome ground adjoining, is becauſe low, 
moiſt ground ſniould be trampled as little as 
poſſible. to prevent too great a coheſion of the 
parts; but when the ſoil is looſe and fandy 
it cannot be trod too much; fer the more it 
is hardened and eemented the better, the 
more excellent the compoſt; and where the 
ſoil is light the 4 aur ago wa off will 
greatly er . . 


F: 


K ons c are Ry in a Route will 
be fat much ſooner than thoſe that are fed 
ene | Toety! acres * fatten a ſcore in 
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os Befdeoths turnepy would-be moe than' half Pele with dirt. 


ts). 
* and the offal will be ſufficient fer a 
ſcore ſheep and as many ſteers; but leſs than 
thirty acres will not fatten the ſame number 
in the open field: nay ſome. bullocks will 
require thirty-five or forty, acres ; but then 
it will take up two men's time and a horſe 
to tend thoſe in the houſe; and the original 
expence of a bullock houſe, the conſtant one 
of keeping it in repair, and the carrying out 
the dung are very. conſiderable : ſo that I am 
inclined to. determine in fayour of feeding 
ſub dio. But take which you will, the gaia 
upon a medium will be five pounds a bul- 
lock. 


As ſending oxen away lean is a great loſs 
to the inhabitants of any country, I muſt beg 
leave to dwell a little longer upon this parti- 
cular, which, when we ſhall have taken a 
view of the many and great advantages ariſing 
from fattening them before they, are. ſent 
away, will appear to deſerve. our conſidera- 
tion more than may at. firit be imagined, 
Oxen which are bought in lean in the month 
of September or October, and fed upon tur- 
neps *till is beginning of April, and then 

upon 


I tal 
«| - eon elover and rye· graſs "till ' the latter end 
. of May or the middle of June, will pay to 
careful and judicious petſon from four to 
ſeven pounds a head for keeping, attendance, 
and intereſt of money ; the land which has 
| been impoveriſhed by a wrong management 
and want of manure, will by this means be 
greatly improved, and of courſe yield much 
better crops; and indeed it is clear, beyond 
all diſpute, that farming, without the aſſiſt- 
ance of graſing or a dairy, cannot be- a very 
advantageous buſineſs ; but yet the genera- 
nty of farmers, who proceed in the manner 
here directed, prompted to it by cuſtom 
and example without conſidering cauſes and 
| effects, aſcribe their great ſucceſs to the 
| | growing of corn alone without tracing, tho” 
| the more remote and leſs apparent, yet the 
greateſt, not to ſay the only cauſe of it. 
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| mp H "0 x is but one objection againſt 
1 purſuing this method of fattening oxen in 
ht Wales, viz. The great diſtance from the 
| metropolis. The driving fat oxen ſuch a 
number of miles would, it is apprehended, 
1 reduce them ſo much as to render them un- 
Wit "bo ſaleable. 


2 ee 
— 0 


= 
ſaleable. This aſſertion is more plauſible than 
true. But if it was really fact, the inconve- 
niency might be * removed in the following 
manner : when the drove of beaſts is got 
within forty or fifty miles of London, the 
drover may be directed by his employers to 
halt for ten days or a fortnight : by this 
means their beaſts will be in better order, 
when they come to Smithfield, than thoſe 
whoſe whole journey 1s not above 130 or 140 
miles. 


Bur to ſhow farther the expediency of fat- 
tening our oxen at home, and to put the 
matter in the ſtrongeſt light, I beg leave to 
mention a fact which happened about five 
years ago, when a parcel of lean Welſh 
oxen, which came from the iſle of Angleſea, 
were ſold at Barnet near London, and after 
that ſent a hundred and twenty miles from 
London to be fattened. By the time they 


* And if there was a conſtant ſupply of fat oxen, markets would 
be created in Wales as they have been in other parts of the king- 
dom, where people, even thoſe of large ſubſtance, lived the greateſt 
part of the year upon ſalt meat, which lays a foundation for the 
ſcurvy, and other chronical diſeaſes that render life very burden- 
ſome, not to ſay intolerable, ; 
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341 
were brought to the graſier's, they ſtood him 
in fix pounds ten ſhillings a head. After 


they were fattened, they were ſent to Ste- 


venage, where they were ſold, one with an- 


other, at twelve pounds a bullock ; and the 
graſier ſaid that he never fed any cattle, whe- 
ther Scots or Engliſh, which anſwered fo 
well. I have often heard others, as good 
judges in theſe matters as any men whatever, 
lay, that they preferred the Welſh to all 
other cattle. | | 


Now if the Welſh farmers, inſtead of 
ſending away their oxen lean, would fatten 
them in Wales, they could never fail of a 
more advantageous market than all other peo- 
ple whatever; for they would be able to feed 
their cattle vaſtly cheaper in Wales than the 
Engliſh graſiers poſſibly can; and they would 


buy the oxen for which the Engliſh give ſix 


pounds ten ſhillings, for five pounds: ſo 


that if oxen fed in Wales were fold fifty ſhil- 


lings a head cheaper in Smithfield than thoſe 
of the ſame ſize fed in England, the Welſh. 
graſiers would ſtill be greater gainers than the 
Engliſh. But an Engliſh graſier, who has 
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1354 1 
four hundred acres of ground in his hands, 
gets, one year with another, one hundred 
and twenty pounds by this one branch of his 
trade. A Welſh graſier, therefore, who oc- 


cupies the ſame number of acres, might ſtill 


be a much more conſiderable gainer. 


InsTEaD then of ſending away our cattle 


lean, let us not only feed them at home, but 


buy from Scotland and * Ireland for the ſame 
advantageous purpoſe. 


TnoskE counties in Wales, which are the 


remoteſt from Scotland, are but a little, if 


any thing more diſtant from it than the Eng- 
liſh counties, in which great droves of Scots 
cattle are annually brought, and afterwards 


* When this pamphlet was firſt publiſhed, in 1755, the importa- 
tion of black cattle was prohibited by an act of parliament ; but the 
legiſlature has endeavoured, fince that time (how effectually Iwill 
not take upon me to ſay), to remove the many inconveniencies and 
incredible detriment occaſioned to the trade of this kingdom, by that 
prepoſterous reſolution, Great was my diſappointment to find that 
a propoſal, ſo conducive to the intereſt of the nation as the repeal of 
that act, ſhould be oppoſed. The natives of Ireland however, who 
ſlaughter, one year with another, in the city of Corke, eighty 
thouſand head of cattle for exportation, are ſenſible ef the advan- 
tages they reap from our having forced them into a meaſure which 


Has made ſuch an amazing addition to the wealth of that country. 
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fattened for the uſe of our great metropolis. 
For the future, therefore, it is. hoped per- 
ſons of fortune will depute men of integrity 
and experience to go into the north to buy 
in large numbers of lean bullocks———Sup- 
poſe at firſt we bring home but 5000 every 
autumn, and that we get no more than three 
pounds a bullock by them, the whole gain, 
beſides the improvement of ſeveral thouſands 
of acres of land, would be L. 15,000 o 9 
The ſame number from Ireland 15,000 o © 


Ten thouſand home-breds, at? 
AI. a bullock, gain © e 
Butter — — 20,000 o o 


Corn that might be exported © 
upon a very moderate > 400,000 © o 
calculation — —J 


8 _— 


L. 490,000 o © 


N. B. Sheep, wool, hogs, Sc. are not taken 
into the account; and the advantages ariſing 
from the three firſt articles are laid ſo low, 
that, if the gentlemen and farmers in Wales 
were unanimouſly to proceed upon this plan, 
they might be laid, without exaggeration, at 
three times the ſum, or a million and a half. 


IF 
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Ir we fattened our bullocks, ſheep, and 
hogs at home, we ſhould, in all probability, 
reap greater advantages than thoſe already 
mentioned. As Milford is the ſafeſt harbour 
in his majeſty's dominions, and might, upon 
the plan here propoſed, exhibit proviſions of 
every ſort cheaper than the ports of London, 


Southampton, Portſmouth, Plymouth, or 


even Corke; why might we not hope, if an 
honeſt and impartial repreſentation of that 


truth was laid before the lords of the admi- 


ralty, that our ſhips of war would be or- 
dered to take in their proviſions at Milford ? 
It would be very practicable to furniſh our 
navy with proviſions of every kind at this 
place fifteen per cent. cheaper than in any of 
the places where the king's ſhips are now 
victualled; and if the Briſtol and Liverpool 


merchant ſhips could onee be accommodated 


in this harbour with all, as they can even 
now with ſome neceſſaries, upon eaſier terms 
than they can at other ports, here would ſoon 
be eſtabliſhed a very conſiderable and flou- 
riſhing commerce. But it is beſide my pur- 
poſe to point out the many advantages that 
would ariſe to the principality of Wales, all 
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the Weſt, and a great part of the North of 
England, from a flouriſhing trade at Mil- 
ford *, that being undertaken by a conſider- 
able merchant in London, a native of Wales, 
who intends very ſhortly to publiſh his 
thoughts upon this important ſubject. In 
the mean time our countrymen will do well 
to peruſe Mr. T Whitaker's ſentiments upon 
it. I have not the honour to be acquainted 
with that gentleman ; but from a view of his 
plan, he appears to have been a perſon of 


* Though the publication of two pamphlets written in a maſterly 
and ſpirited manner, the one entitled, A yr. ain DisQuis1T1oN, 
&c. the other (if I remember right) An ApDRESG To THE GEN-· 
TLEMEN, CLERGY, &c. oF THE CounTY oF PEMBROKE, 
has greatly anticipated the work here alluded to; yet as the author 
flatters himſelf, that it is in his power to throw new light upon this 
intereſting ſubject, he takes this opportunity of renewing his pro- 
miſe; which he hopes to make good as ſoon as other indi ſpenſible 
avocations will admit. | 


+ Projectors of the beſt-concerted ſchemes have not always met 
with that approbation which the utility of their propoſals has de- 
ſerved : witneſs our countryman Sir Hugh Middleton, whoſe 
ſcheme for ſupplying the metropolis with water by means of the 
New River, was treated with contempt in his life-time ; but yet a 
hnndſome penſion was ſettled on his poſterity ; and the inhabitants 
of London have ever ſince, with gratitude, eſteemed the memory of 
ſo illuſtrious a benefactor. Mr. Whitaker ſcarcely lived to ſee his 
great deſigns take place; but Milford, which muſt grow rich and 
reſpectable by a proper attention to his views, will long remember 
him, with a juſt ſenſe of the benefits they derive from his judicious 


plan, 


uncom- 
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uncommon ſagacity and very enlarged way 
of thinking; and I heartily hope every gen- 
tleman, who has it in his power, will facili- 
tate his laudable endeavour as much as poſ- 
ſible. 


Bur, ne ſutor ultra crepidam—l will con- 
fine myſelf to that ſubject which my ſitu- 
ation in life has given me opportunities to 
ſtudy both in theory and practice. 


LET us now conſider the advantages 
ariſing from ſowing clover and rye-graſs 
ſeeds. They are indeed ſo great, that little 
or nothing is to be done in farming without 
them. By laying down apiece of ground, in 
the manner above mentioned, with clover or 
rye-graſs, or rather with a mixture of both, in 
the proportion of eight pounds of clover and 
half a peck of rye-graſs to an acre, the far- 
mer will always be ſure of fine crops, if the 
ſeaſons are good ; for as frequent reſt is by 
this means given to the land, it muſt of 
courſe recover its loſt fertility ; eſpecially if 
we take into the account the circumſtance of 
teeding it off, by which it is ſurpriſingly en- 

riched. 
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riched. By this means the farmer, who 
may, perhaps, have- no great quantity of 
meadow ground, will have plenty of fine 
hay for his horſes; and in the ſpring the clo- 


ver and rye-graſs will come up three weeks 


or a month before his natural graſs : fo that 


as ſoon as his turneps are fed off, his bul- 


locks, which he is preparing for early markets, 
will live in clover, and not only delight the 
eye of every ſpectator, but make a great addi- 
tion to the owner's wealth; and all thoſe 
who obſerve theſe directions will always be 
amply rewarded by the grateful earth, which 
will every year produce them a crop of 
wheat or barley, oats or rye, turneps or 
clover : ſo that if our lands do not, without 


' intermiſſion, furniſh us with crops of grain, 


or, which is equivalent, large quantities of 
artificial graſs, or turneps, it is owing to our 
ignorance and ſloth, and becauſe we do not 
properly cultivate * them. 


* Non igitur fatigatione, quemadmodum plurimi crediderunt, nec 


ſenio; ſed noſtra ſcilicet inertia minus benigna nobis arva reſpon- 
dent. Licet enim majorem fructum percipere ſi frequenti & tem- 
peſtiva & modicæ ſtercoratione terra refoveatur, Cor. 


S7. 
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Sr. Foin alſo, as it produces great crops, 
ls a very valuable graſs, and ſucceeds better 


on a dry and ſtfong than on a light and 


moiſt ſoil. The Jand ſhould be well ſummer 
fallowed the year before the ſeed is ſown, 
ploughed and harrowed at leaft three times, 
and kept quite clean ; the following year it 
may be ſowed in April with barley : immedi- 
ately after the barley is ſown, ſow the ſaint foin 
upon it before you harrow, and then let both 
be harrowed in together. When the barley is 
carried off, no ſheep, and very little other 
ſtock, ſhould be ſuffered to go upon the land 
for the firſt winter; and the ſpring following 
it muſt be reſerved for hay; but this firſt 
crop muſt not be mowed *till the flower is 
almoſt all off, and the plant beginning to 
ſeed: the ſucceeding year it muſt be mowed 
in the full bloom, when the flower is juſt be- 
ginning to drop, and the after paſture muſt 
not be fed *till the latter end of Auguſt, or 
the beginning of September. No ſtock ſhould 
go upon it after Chriſtmas. Sheep, it is 
thought, hurt it much at all times. Great 
care muſt be taken in the choice of the ſeed; 
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and there ſhould be no other ſeed, particu- 
larly graſs ſeed, amongſt it. It ſhould like- 
wiſe be as new as can be procured, as old ſeed 
will ſeldom or ever grow. Though it does 


not arrive at perfection in leſs than two or 


three years, yet it turns to an incredible ac- 
count; and, by the help of a little manure 
every third or fourth winter, it will laſt 
twenty years or upwards. 


As I have had little or no experience with 
regard to the culture of ſaint foin, I pro- 
cured theſe directions from an ingenious and 
worthy friend, of whoſe knowledge and ho- 


nour the reader may with ſafety form to him- 


ſelf the higheſt opinion. 


Tux method of ſowing turneps, barley, 
clover, and wheat ſucceſſively, &c. is a me- 
thod ſo deſervedly approved in ſome coun- 


ties, that, though the lands in general are 


now let at ten or twelve ſhillings an acre, 
yet the farmers are allowed to make upon a 
medium, three times the rent, of their corn, 
the profits of their fat bullocks, ſheep, dairy 


of cows, and hogs. A judgment may be 
1 formed 
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formed of the number of acres annually to 
be appropriated to turneps, barley, clover, 
and wheat from this general direction. i 


SupPOSE a farm, e. g. conſiſts of two 


hundred acres of ploughed ground, excluſive 


of old paſture: it cannot be managed to 
greater advantage than by having fifty acres 


of turneps, fifty acres of barley, fifty acres 


of clover, and fifty acres of wheat. It muſt, 
however, be ſuppoſed that the farmer makes 
a ſufficient quantity of muck to ſpread over 
the clover land; otherwiſe it will be as well 
to ſow part of it with barley, oats, or white 


peas. Let it alſo be ſuppoſed that this farm, 


now under conſideration, is, what is in many 


Places called, a dairy farm, where there are 


fifty or ſixty cows kept : fifty acres of tur- 


neps are highly ſufficient for their winter 
proviſion, and are productive of as much 


profit to the farmer as the ſummer paſture. 
By this means the cows will always be kept 
in good order, without hay, and will be 
found as profitable in the winter as the ſum- 
mer, if that cold ſeaſon be the time choſen 
by the farmer for their coming in with calf, 
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I have known many” farmers let a dairy of 
cows, thus managed, for three pounds a 
year, and ſometimes for three pounds ten 


- ſhillings a cow, amount to very conſiderable 
ſums, and very often equal to the rent of the 
whole farm. 


THERE are ſome inſtances, indeed, mhers 


the; ſummer paſture ſo greatly over-portions 


the ploughed ground, 
obliged to ſow almoſt half of it with tur- 


that the farmer is 


neps, to enable him to fodder ® his ſtock in 


winter. 


In that caſe the method mentioned | 
above i is not altogether an eligible one; but 
in all other caſes it may be imitated as nearly 


as the nature of the farm, and the conveni- 


ence of the tenant will admit. 


Having mentioned a dairy, I would beg 


leave to recommend the barrel-churn, which 


* A very ingenious and worthy friend writes me word, that ſome 
Farmers in the county of Brecon, who loſt ſeveral bullocks laſt win- 
ter, aſcribe it to their not bleeding them before they were put to 
turneps; but this unhappy effect muſt have been owing to ſome 
other cauſe - perhaps a wet ſeaſon: for it is not the practice of the 
moſt judicious farmers, I know, to bleed their cattle previous to 
their turning them into r 


is 
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is in the form of a common barrel, with 
pieces of wood called daſhes in the inſide to 
give a check to the motion of the cream. 
They have irons fixed to each end, and the 
largeſt of them are turned by two men, after 
the manner of common grinding ſtones. 
Some of theſe churns are of ſo large a ſize 
as to churn four or five ſtone of butter at a 
time. 


Tris method of keeping a dairy of cows, 
or fattening of bullocks, or both, is ſo ad- 
vantageous and neceſſary towards producing 
good crops of corn and turneps, that one 


branch cannot be carried on without the 


other, 


Buer there is another material article, 
which, as it greatly contributes towards en- 
riching of land, deſerves to be attentively 
conſidered, I mean the tath of ſheep. 


Wir reſpe& to the growing of corn or 
turneps, the benefit ariſing from the tath 
of a thouſand ſheep is generally eſtimated at 
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fifty pounds a year: but with regard to theſe 
harmleſs animals it is to be obſerved, that 
there are frequently large tracts of land, 
which lie uncultivated for their feed and 
paſturage, and which are thought abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to continue in that ſtate, 
'otherwiſe it is imagined, that fuch a num- 
ber could not poſſibly. be kept; but I am 
of opinion, that if the ground were plough- 
ed and cultivated in the manner recom- . 
mended in this ſhort treatiſe, a much larger 
number * might be maintained; which would 
not only be a benefit to the farmer and 
owner, with reſpe& to the wool and lamb, 
but with reſpect alſo to the growth of corn 


and turneps, 


Ix a ſheep-walk is the property of one 
owner, excluſive of common-rights, I think 
there can be no objection to a propoſal for 
incloſing it. Sometimes, indeed, it happens 
that ſheep-walks are upon commons, to 


* The number will be in proportion to the improvement of the 


land, 
which 


„ 

which many others have a right; and in that 
caſe they muſt remain as they are, unleſs the 
ſeveral proprietors agree to the expedient of 
incloſing; but where there is no objection 
of this ſort, there are the ſtongeſt reaſons for 
adopting the method I have been recom- 
mending. 
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